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ORNITHOLOGICAL LITERATURE 

An Atlas of Sfeciation in African Non-Passerine Birds. By D. W. Snow (ed.). 
British Museum (Nal. Hist.), London, 1978: 390 pp., 391 maps. £42.50.—This important 
book is the joint effort of 14 compilers including the editor, who attempted to achieve 
uniformity of treatment by the contributing authors. It completes the great work started 
by Hall and Moreau on the passerine birds of Africa (1970). Together the 2 volumes 
provide a useful and reliable synthesis of data on the distribution, ecological occurrence, 
and evolutionary relationships of the breeding birds of Africa south of the Sahara. As 
in the earlier volume, no accounts or maps are given for species that are merely transient 
or wintering visitors in that vast region. Also excluded are such purely or predominantly 
marine groups as the penguins, gannets, tropicbirds, gulls, terns, skimmers, and marine 
species of cormorants. Included are the islands in the Gulf of Guinea, but not the Cape 
Verde Islands. On the east coast, Madagascar and the Comoros are dealt with only for 
species considered nonspecific with, or in the same species-groups as African forms. 
Socotra, Zanzibar, Pemba, and Nafia are included as they are hardly more than sea-girt 
pieces of the African zoological region. 

The maps attempt to show all recorded localities for all species included. When one 
realizes that in many species there are dozens or even hundreds of such records, the 
enormous amount of information brought together, and the ease with which the results 
may be assimilated, must make all users of the book aware of how much they owe to 
the authors. The hours of tedious library research involved in producing these maps will 
save many times as much time for the readers, often less well equipped with books and 
experience than the self-sacrificing compilers. The literature is covered up to the close 
of 1976, although a few 1977 references that add significant records were included as the 
work went to press. 

Following the maps for each family is a short summary statement pointing out extra- 
limital ranges of the included or related species, and calling attention to obvious gaps 
or weaknesses in the current information on the African taxa. In cases where there are 
more non-Afriean than African species, these statements help to place the African data 
in a better perspective. Thus, for the Columbidae (p. 220) we are informed that the 
family has a cosmopolitan distribution in tropical, subtropical, and temperate regions; 
that of the 40 genera and 290 species currently recognized, 6 genera and 34 species occur 
in Africa, and that of these all but 2 are endemic to Africa or extend, at most, to adjacent 
parts of southwestern Arabia. 

One great advantage of the maps is that they include many unpublished records, the 
specimen bases of which are in the collections of the many museums whose curators 
supplied these otherwise unreported data. For some areas for which specimens and 
literature are meager, the compilers included unpublished observations by resident 
ornithologists. This has involved sight records for conspicuous or easily identified species, 
particularly for large birds seldom collected today. We are assured that for families 
or genera in which field identification of very similar species is difficult and hence open 
to doubt and criticism, the inclusions on the maps are limited to actual museum specimens 
with data. In the appendix at the end of the volume there is a complete list of the books 
and papers used in preparing the maps. To a long-time student of African ornithology 
it comes as a surprise that Anton Reiehenow s great 3-volume Die J ogel Ajrikns , tin* first 
comprehensive account of birds of the continent, is omitted. Also missing are Hubert 
Lynes’ work on the birds of northern and central Darfur, Reginald E. Moreau s / he Bird 
Faunas oj Africa and Us Islands , and V. G. L. van Someren s extensive 1922 and 1932 
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papers on the birds of Kenya and Uganda. These omissions can only mean that the 
records therein reported have since been repeated in other or more recent works, or that, 
in the case of Reichenow’s work, the sources from which he obtained his data are them¬ 
selves included. Another surprising omission is Stark and Sclater’s 4-volume work on the 
birds of South Africa. One can only hope that all the specimen or observational records 
in these books have been incorporated in the present atlas. It is highly probable that 
these sources have not been overlooked by the experienced and competent experts who 
compiled the present series of maps, but it would have been good to see them duly listed. 

In his introduction the editor writes that the primary objective of this enormous 
compilation was to complete the mapping of a major continental avifauna, and thereby to 
enable zoogeographers, evolutionary biologists, and other students of special areas or 
species to examine and analyze the speciation patterns of African birds insofar as they 
can be expressed geographically. He then states that a “. . . less clearly defined hope 
is that the presentation of the distributional and evolutionary complexities of a rich and 
ancient avifauna may suggest to future workers new lines of approach to evolutionary 
problems which at present we cannot clearly see.” It is to be expected that such may 
well transpire; at least it will not be the fault of the authors if this does not happen. 
They have presented, in readily usable and easily grasped and compared form, a truly 
vast amount of data and ideas, a source for innumerable studies to come. Their combined 
efforts have resulted in a work that summarizes and presents in a critical, reliable, and 
meaningful manner the work of hundreds of devoted ornithologists over many decades, 
actually over 2 centuries, in an area of which parts are now unfortunately less accessible 
to visiting scientists than they once were. Because of the difficulties, uncertainties, and 
even conflicts attendant upon the organization and functioning of some “emerging” nations 
still too busy with basic necessities to afford leisure or opportunities for the study of 
their rich and fascinating birdlife, we may rejoice that in this atlas we have a masterly 
compilation of what has been learned to date. This we cannot lose, and when additions 
can be made, their accretion will be easy to fit into the picture and to assimilate into 
our coneepts.— Herbert Friedmann. 


Life History of the Eastern Field Sparrow in Calhoun County, Michigan. By 
Lawrence H. Walkinshaw. 1978: 153 pp., 40 figs., xerox copy of typescript. $21.50 (hard 
cover), $16.50 (soft cover) for persons affiliated with an educational institution; $27.00 
and $22.00, respectively, for others. Order from: University Microfilms International, 
Dissertation Copies, 300 N. Zeeb Rd., Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. Order No. LD 00185. 
—R.J.R. 


The Birds of East Africa. A collection of lithographs prepared from the originals 
drawn from nature by V. G. L. van Someren between the years 1909 and 1937. A Limited 
Edition. Published by A. C. Allyn, for the Allyn Museum of Entomology, Sarasota, Florida, 
Volume I, Ploceidae-1, Plates 1-93, (color) 1973. $60 per volume, $6 per fascicle of 16 
plates.—Over 1800 different kinds of birds painted from life in their natural habitat by 
V. G. L. van Someren (1886-1976) are included in this collection, of which the weaver- 
birds comprise the first and, so far, only volume. The frontispiece is a fine color photo¬ 
graph of the author in old age. The series is intended for museums, libraries and collectors 
of fine illustrations in natural history. Arthur C. Allyn, the publisher, is himself a collector 
and a benefactor of much naturalist research. 


